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GRANULATED 





Theres something (for You) in the Fact that 


WORKERS LIKE 


PAX: LANO-SA 


INDUSTRIAL SKIN CLEANSER 








EFFICIENT CLEANSING. Workers like Pax because 
it does the job of really getting the hands clean of 
industrial soil. No second washes necessary. Pax 
does it in one ‘‘shot."’ 

FOR YOU it means savings because it takes less cleanser 
te do the job. For instance, one nation-wide user* reports 
they get 97 washups per dispenser full as compared to 50 
washups for ordinary cleansers. 





SKIN CONDITIONING ACTION. Workers are quick 
to notice that Pax-Lano-Sav Heavy Duty never dries 
the skin. Mild Pax with its special blend of emollients 
including lanolin stays on the skin after washing, 
leaving it ever softer and smoother. 


FOR YOU it means more savings because it takes less 
cleanser to clean smooth, soft skin and it gives maximum 
protection against dermatitis. 














SPEED. Pax's speed is appreciated by workers. It lets 
them get through their quitting time washups fast 
and on their way home in a hurry! 


FOR YOU...a bonus in higher worker morale, less wash- 
room jams... less griping. 





MILLIONS USE PAX IN THOUSANDS OF PLANTS. 
Use of Pax by these workers is more than just accept- 
ance, it's downright enthusiasm. Many write us telling 
how much they like it, others buy it for use in their 
own homes. 

FOR YOU... this tremendous sales volume makes p 
low cost volume manufacture of Pax. You get top quality at 
@ lower cost per scrub up than what it would cost should 
you purchase a “bargain” brand cleanser. 


ih! 





Pax-Lano-Sav‘*Heavy Duty Granulated Skin Cleanser has been 
awarded the Seal of Acceptance of the Committee on Cosmetics of the 
American Medical Association. 

Pax produces also a complete line of many types of specialized skin cleansers, 
dispensers, maintenance and metal cleaners. Distributed nationally through Pax 


Warehouses and Jobber Stocks. Write for the name of your nearest distributor. 





LOOK for the PAX ROOSTER... . for it’s Your Assurance of a Superior Product 


*Name on request. ** Trade name of G. H. Packwood Mfg. Co. 
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Glare-free instrument panel, glamorous complement to decorator-matched interior. 


Stop with light pressure on Power Brakes. 





From the moment you turn the key. ina 





AUTOMATIC 


you do less and the car does more! 


>» because of fully automatic 
no-clutch PowerfFlite drive 


> because of Full Time Power 
Steering and Power Brakes 


» because of new engine might, 
level ride, balanced weight 
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DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH DEALER 


For instance, the astonishingly 
smooth PowerFlite drive eliminates 
the clutch and gearshift. Full Time 
Power Steering does 80% of your 
wheel work. Power Brakes cut pedal 
effort in half. » But these optional 
features are just part of the story. 
No other car in its class matches 
De Soto’s comfort features. The road- 
hugging ride stems from a full-width 
frame that’s heavier than ever— 
plus new No Sway Ride Control for 
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sharp curves and corners. Five kinds 
of insulation cloak you in soothing 
silence. The lightning-bolt getaway 
is from FireDome’s mighty 170 h.p. 
The rich new interiors have the lux- 
ury of choice fabrics in beautiful 
weaves. » In every way that counts 
for driving that’s better than ever— 
DeSoto is the car of the year! Try 
a FireDome V-8 or Powermaster 
Six before you decide! De Soto Divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corporation. 











ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


Traditionally the pre-convention 
issue, the September, 1954 MAN- 
AGE Magazine contains a “Sched- 
ule of Events in Brief” on page 9. 
Turning to page 11, Dr. William 
Levy, NAF executive director of 
management development, tells 
why the NAF convention is “A 
Challenge to Your Future.” On 
page 13, there are two brief mes- 
sages from Edward O. Seits, NAF 
president, and Rodney C. Huber, 
Convention Council Chairman. For 
a bird’s eye view of the convention 
from the women’s angle, see page 
21. “The Personal Equation” by 
Dr. L. K. Sillecox (page 14) is must 
reading for every _ supervisor. 
“Management Team of the Month” 
award winner is found on page 19, 
along with the “Roll of Honor.” 
Samuel Irish’s “Washington Report 
for Supervisors” is on page 22. 
“The NAF This Month” is on page 
25. 





ON THE COVER 





Delegates to the 3lst annual NAF 
convention in Cincinnati will not 
see much of the city during day- 
light hours, so Herb Heise of the 
photographic staff of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer obliged us with a night- 
time Cincinnati photo: It is a mas- 
terpiece. 

Specifically, the photo was taken 
from the sidewalk in downtown 
Cincinnati (referred to as “Cincy” 
by her friends) and the tall building 
is the Carew Tower. The stubby 
building is the Union Central 
Building. 

September 22-23-24 will be great 
times in Cincinnati. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN, EDWARD O 
MARION KERSHNER, 


omous but affiliated “area” or “company” management clubs. 
pany memberships, and individual memberships in special circumstances. 


THIS ISSUE’S TOTAL CIRCULATION: 62,768 


SEITS, President: 
First Vice-President; WILLIAM S. DIFFENDERFER, Secre- 


tary-Treasurer. 


The National Association of Foremen (NAF) is a non- profit educational, man- 


agement organization devoted to unifying ail segments of management, foremen to 
resident; to recognition of a professional status for these management men; to 
roadening the horizon of first-line management for more effective leadership; to 
strengthening the free economy in America. 


Its 62,000 members include all management segments, enrolled mainly in auton- 
offers com- 


For full information, address the executive vice-president at 321 W. First Street, 


Dayton 2, Ohio. 








MANAGE is r4-r- monthly on the 5th by THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOREMEN, as ts only official publication. Entered as second- Seas matter Sept. 

°, F oo2 at the 7 at Dayton, Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed 
in the U.S.A blication office 230 W. Fifth St., Dayton Ohio. All address changes 
and publications returned under postal regulation 79 should be sent to editorial 
offices in Da <7 Editorial and executive offices 321 W. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
Copyright z _ National Association of yhncnre Subse ption rates: 
foreign $6.00; single copy 40c e am 4 November convention 





fous -y * * which $1.0 60 to San-gubeeribers. Annual subscrip ions (U. S.) in lots of 50 
to 500, ; 500 to 5000, $2.50; 5000 and over, $2.25. 
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The NEW 
M-S-A 
fACEGARD 


... gives workers the 





comfort they want—the 


protection they need 


Examine the new M.S.A. Facegard and you'll 
readily see why workers give it their vote for the 
best in comfort and protection. 

One big comfort feature is the wide-open 
space between face and visor, a design advantage 
that eliminates the annoying practice of “coming 
up for air.” Special consideration was given to 
headgear comfort. The attractive green half-cap, 
glass fiber reinforced, is unusually light. This cap 
is cushioned by a foam rubber sweatband that’s 
tops in worker comfort. And the elastic headband, 








Call the M.S.A. man on your every safety problem... 
his job is to help you 








adjustable to all head sizes, frees the wearer of pressure- 
point discomfort. 

The visor is designed to keep the worker on the safe side 
of flying objects, abrasive particles, dusts, and chemical 
splash. All visors are 12 inches wide to safeguard against 
impact or splash from the side. You have your choice of 
lengths, thicknesses, and clear or medium green visors. 

Write for details today. 


Check these comfort-protection features 


Durable friction joints let you stop and hold visor in any position 
over an arc of more than 200 degrees. 


Rubber gasket around cap peak locks visor when pulled down, also 
seals out dust. 


Sweatband nibs hold band comfortably in place, provide jiffy 
removal and replacement when necessary. 


Aluminum pivot arm, permanently fastened to all visors, provides 
extra strength, holds visor in shape. 


Glass fiber reinforced cap is weatherproof, durable, light in weight. 


Aluminum binding protects all .020-inch and .030-inch thick visors. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


201 North Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
At Your Service: 76 Branch Offices in the United States 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO, OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, New Glasgow, N.S. 
Representatives in Principal Cities in Mexico, Central and South America 
Cable Address: “MINSAF” Pittsburgh 








The MANAGE FORUM 


THE EDITOR SAYS... 


FREQ ENTLY I hear references made to the “NAF spirit.” En- 
tirely too often the references are followed up by a sheepish 
grin and the quick comment, “You can’t explain this spirit, but it 
certainly exists. It is the Association’s most priceless possession . . . 
even though most people cannot comprehend it.” 

Editorially, I take issue with that. In my opinion, a person 
who cannot intelligently interpret the “spirit” of the Association 
is doing the NAF a gross injustice. Agreed, however, it is NAF’s 
most priceless possession. 

Bonds of fellowship have united men even before we reached 
the civilized stage. The fact that the big hairless apes recognized 
one another as being similar-appearing and similarly acting in a 
vast, dangerous and difficult world drew them together. The 
“awareness of kind” bonds united them into groups of mutually 
loyal men. 

Similarity of interests, backgrounds and objectives unite mem- 
bers of a football team, an infantry platoon, a history class, a Scout 
troop, a civic club or lodge. The higher the ideals of the group, 
the tighter are the bonds of association between the members. 
Man, by nature, has the urge to identify himself with a group. 

What more satisfying group could an enthusiastic professional 
member of management find than his NAF organization! A group 
of men with similar problems, ambitions, income potentials, op- 
portunities, interests and high professional ideals! 

As the NAF training department emphasizes so often, “In man- 
agement you either GROW or you GO!” 

Management is a difficult career for a man to accept as his life’s 
work, even though its rewards are richly satisfying. It is no pro- 
fession for the uncertain or the faint-hearted. To progress, the 
management man must strive ever to make himself better qualified 
to do his job tomorrow than he is today. 

Like the industries which nurture the management profession, 
the field of management itself is highly competitive. Always there 
are hands clutching for your coattails as you work to pull yourself 
up the ladder of success—to that superintendency, vice presidency 
or directorship you seek. Your competitors employ fair techniques 
and foul to pull you down. 

The opportunities for self-improvement of members of manage- 
ment have no limitations, because there is always somebody else 
somewhere, who is better qualified to do your job than you are— 
and he is looking for it. 

When it comes to management responsibility, probably physi- 
cians are the only other profession where so many people are so 
dependent upon the wisdom and integrity of men in positions of 
leadership. 

What better bonds could unite mortal men than the fraternal 
ties between men of management in an association which bases 
its objectives and activities on a code of ethics which idealizes 
high-principled management of people and industry! 

An NAF area manager told me a month ago that the most pro- 
gressive management men in his area are the ones who eagerly 
accept all opportunities to learn and teach through association 
with other management men. He emphasized the great need for 
more and varied opportunities for association by members of 
management clubs. 
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The NAF provides the ideal at- 
mosphere in which men of manage- 
ment can find the opportunities to 
progress as far and as fast as they 
wish. No matter what your career 
or job problems, there are many 
other men in the NAF with similar 
problems. Every member has 
many things in common with every 
other member. 

It is no exaggeration to say a 
foreman may seriously apply him- 
self to his job in the atmosphere 
of NAF activity and eventually be- 
come president of his company or 
a similar company. 

The NAF is a giant fraternity for 
the management man who is de- 
termined to make an honorable 
success of himself. 

There is no hocus-pocus about 
understanding the NAF, what it 
stands for or how it operates. 
There’s no vague spiritualism be- 
hind its code of ethics or its fra- 
ternal spirit. 

A thorough understanding of the 
NAF fraternity is easy, inspiring 
and reassuring that the intelligent 
application of a fine code of ethics 
to good management practices 
cannot but succeed in creating 
good. Its conception and dedica- 
tion is a fine tribute to every 
worthwhile American tradition. Its 
objectives are worthy of the Cre- 
ator who put men on earth to 
grow—or go. 





And the Readers Reply 


THE FIFTH ESTATE 
To the Editor: 

The Fourth Estate is dominated by 
graduates of the best journalism schools, 
after internships under capable city 
editors. 

The Fifth Estate is dominated by 
supervisory men who have developed 
unusual skills without the advantages 
bestowed on the members of the Fourth 
Estate—the only city editor they have 
ever known is the square jawed “cussolo- 
gist” on the TV screen. The Fifth Estate 
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is manned by the editors of the club 
papers of the National Association of 
Foremen. 

Skillfully they give you everything 
from pale-blue jokes, to deep philoso- 
phy. Interwoven over a period of a year 
are the achievements of hard working 
committees which give the local clubs 
not only fine programs, but outstanding 
civic achievements. The club papers are 
exchanged. 

What do we do with them? 

One club blue pencils the items of 
interest, and circulates them to the pub- 
licity chairman, program chairman, and 
area director, and believe it or not, every 
once in a while to one of the company 
officials. 

Another idea that has been suggested 
is that they be put on a table at the club 
meeting place, so that the early comers 
may get a wide angle view of other clubs 
in action. 

Warner Love 
Editor, Show Window 


Syracuse Management Club 


LIKES BUSINESS NOTEBOOK 
To the Editor: 

From time to time I see copies of your 
magazine and these last several months 
I have noted with great interest the de- 
partment “Business Notebook” by Wil- 
liam M. Freeman. This, I believe, is one 
of the finest business columns extant 
and—in those issues which have come to 
my attention, at least—it is consistently 
well written, fresh in approach, and in- 
teresting. 

It may interest you to know that we 
have on occasion even photostated por- 
tions of this column for distribution to 
those of our clients whom we thought 
would be interested. 

The current column in the July, 1954 
issue we here found of particular interest 
and I would like very much to obtain a 
couple of copies of it. I would appreciate 
it no end if you could have your circula- 
tion department send me either tear- 
sheets or copies of the magazine (with 
appropriate bill, of course). 

Again, congratulations on a very fine 
informative department. 

Estell Staub, Vice-President 
Sidney J. Wain, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


EXPRESSES APPRECIATION 
To the Editor: 


I would like to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of July 2nd containing a 
check for $10 and citation. It was a 
pleasant experience to have been a win- 
ner in the supervisory problem contest. 

Although I have received your 
magazine for only a short period I have 
found it an interesting and helpful aid 
to my work. 

Bernard R. Duclos 

New York Air Brake Foreman’s Club 

Watertown, New York 
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IS YOUR PROGRESS OF RECENT YEARS REAL 
...0F are you kiddin : yourself ? 


ae = 


wi practically everbody is making substantially more money 
than he was just a few years ago. But the cost of living has also risen substantially. 
The cold, hard fact is if your income hasn’t approximately doubled since 1944, 
you're no better off than you were ten years ago—and you have lost ten years that 
should have been gainful beyond the increased cost of living. 

We point to these unpleasant economic facts because so many men have been 
lured into a dangerous and unrealistic feeling of security simply because they 
earn more dollars . . . men who would, ordinarily, have a healthy attitude of 
dissatisfaction toward their rate of progress in terms of what their dollars buy. 

To step up in business today . . . to make a lot more money than you’re making 
now ... you must be prepared to match every challenge of success with sound, 
practical knowledge. 

Perhaps we can show you how to meet that challenge—just as we have shown 
more than half a million others over a period of forty-five years. 
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Send for Your Free Copy of “Forging Ahead in Business’ 





Whatever your earnings are now, whatever your progress has been, you will be 
interested in reading the Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 48-page booklet on 
personal advancement .. . “Forging Ahead in Business.” It was written exclusively 
for men who are concerned about where they are going to be a few years from 
now, and how they are going to get there. 

“Forging Ahead in Business” explains the functions and qualifications of an 
executive; discusses the essentials of a successful business enterprise; reveals 
why organizations everywhere are actively looking for men who are capable of 
filling positions that pay more than $10,000 a year. And it outlines the Institute’s 
internationally-famous executive training program. To obtain your complimentary 
copy, simply fill out and return the coupon below. 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 263, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Please Mail Me, Without Cost, a Copy of Your 48-Page Book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


Name........ 








Firm Name 





! Business Address 








Home Address 
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Ask C/ Be first 


your best source for dependable 





mechanical sealing and protection devices 


Ger Ob Seals 


C/R specializes in the efficient, economical solution of difficult 
sealing problems. Convincing proof is the fact that more C/R 
Oil Seals are used in automobiles, farm implements and in- 
dustrial machines than any similar device. Available in 1800 
sizes, covering 17 types. Ask C/R first. 





Write for “Engineering with C/R Oil Seals" * See Sweet's Product Design File 3h 
Ch 







STRVENE synneric rubsen 


Where the most exacting characteristics are demanded of a pliable 
part . . . depend on Sirvene. It has earned distinction in thousands 
of difficult applications. Whether it be an intricately designed 
diaphragm or boot or a simple but critical packing or gasket... . 


ask C/R first. 







Write for “Engineering with Sirvene’’ * See Sweet's Product Design File le 
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Ye conpor 


Now C/R offers you the first material that combines all the 
advantages of leather with complete porosity control. Conpor 
permits complete leakage control in lubricant, solvent, hydraulic 
and pneumatic applications. Available in a complete line of 
cup, flange, V and U types, and special designs. Ask C/R first. 










Write for “Report on Conpor'’ * See Sweet's Product Design File le 
Ch 





CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING \ COMPANY 
1301 Elston Avenue Chicago 22, Illinois 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THESE PRINCIPAL CITIES: 
BOSTON * NEW YORK * SYRACUSE * BUFFALO « PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DETROIT © PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS * WICHITA * TULSA * HOUSTON * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE 
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Schedule of Events tu Brie 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 


7:30 p.m. Get Acquainted session for 
NAF National Director Nominees. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 


9:00 a.m. Indoctrination Program for 
New National Directors. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 


9:00 a.m. Indoctrination Program for 
New Directors. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 


8:00 a.m. Registration, Board Committee 
Meetings, Zone Meetings. 


1:30 p.m. Annual Business Meeting of 
Delegates. 


7:30 p.m. Board of Directors Meeting— 
Annual Election. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 


10 a.m.-12:00 noon General Assembly 
Welcome to Ohio—Honorable James G. 
Stewart, Associate Justice of Supreme 
Court of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 


Welcome to Cincinnati—C. A. Harrell, 
City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Address of Welcome—Edward O. Seits, 
President of NAF. 


Citation to Most Outstanding Free Enter- 
prise Newswriter—V. M. Newton, Jr., 
Managing Editor, Tampa Tribune, Tam- 
pa, Florida. 


Address: Leo M. Cherne, Executive Sec- 
retary, Research Institute of America, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


1:15 p.m.-3:00 p.m. General Assembly 


Citation to Most Outstanding National 
Management Man—John T. Beatty, 
President, United Specialties Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Address: W. L. McGrath, President, 
Williamson Heater Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


3:15 p.m.-4:30 p.m. Sectional Confer- 
ences and Workshops. 


4:45 p.m.-6:00 p.m. Sectional Confer- 
ences and Workshops (repeated) . 





Leo M. Cherne 
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W. L. McGrath 


CONFERENCES 


“Selling Yourself and Your 
Ideas” 

Leader: H. W. Wheeler, Industrial Re- 

lations, Ethyl Corporation, Baton Rouge, 

Louisiana. 


“The Greatest Story Never Told 
.. . Our Free Competitive Econ- 
omy” 

Leader: William F. Johnston, Supervisor, 


Safety and Training, Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, Middletown, Ohio. 


“‘Methods Improvements . . . On 
the Floor’ 

Leader: H. M. Dils, Supervisor of Methods 

Planning, Delco Products Division, Gen- 

eral Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


‘Employee Satisfaction . . . Our 
Greatest Untapped Asset’’ 
Leader: Cloyd S. Steinmetz, Director, 
Sales Training, Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky. 


“‘How to Develop a Sound Con- 
servation Program” 

Leader: Cecil McClure, Director of Con- 

servation, Convair Division, General Dy- 

namics Corporation, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


‘The Foreman’s Role in Public 
Relations” 

Leader: Emmett Butler, Director, Public 
Relations, Maytag Company, Newton, 
lowa. 


WORKSHOPS 

“Why NAF?” 

Leader: E. H. Moore, NAF Area Man- 
ager. 

‘Financing Club Activities” 


Leader: Norman George, NAF Area 
Manager. 


“Rules of the Game . . . How to 
Conduct a Business Meeting” 


Leader: R. F. Monsalvatge, Jr., NAF 
Manager of Club Service and Promotion. 


6:30 p.m. Club Presidents Dinner 


Address: Louis Ruthenburg, Chairman, 
Servel, Incorporated, Evansville, Indiana. 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Louis Ruthenburg 


A. L. Freedlander 





Vv. M. Newton, Jr. 





Count Matarazzo, Jr. 


Dr. Arthur Secord 








ive Stopper 
from any angle 


-and a stepper thats setting 
new sales records — 


TE'LL leave it to you, because you 
W can tell best. 

Haven't you been aware how the 
new Buicks catch your eye, whether 
they're curbside, oncoming, or just 
sweeping by? 

Haven't you noticed how these long, 
low beauties seem to take your gaze 
and hold it—even from a good distance 
away? 

That, folks tell us, is the happy magic 
of what appears to be the hottest styl- 
ing of the times... 

The gleaming grace of a front-end 
design that’s distinctive as hand- 
writing... 

The high, broad rear-end contouring 
that looks like wings going away . . 


The gorgeous sweep of a wonderful 
new windshield that now patterns what 
other cars must surely follow in the 
years ahead. 


But with all the sports-car looks and 


lines of these tomorrow-styled Buicks, 


room and comfort and brawn and 
power are also here — and all in good 
measure. 

Big room. And the solid comfort of the 
famed Million Dollar Ride. And the 
ample solidity of Buick structure. And 
the highest horsepowers, Series for 
Series, in all Buick history. 

So is it any wonder that Buick sales 
are soaring today? 

Is it any wonder that Buick now out- 
sells all other cars in America except 
two of the so-called “low-price three”? 


You owe it to yourself to look into this 
phenomenal Buick success. 

You'll find smart styling. You'll find 
great performance. And you'll find 
prices starting near the lowest—prices 
that prove: If you can afford any new 
car you can afford a Buick. 

Drop in and see your Buick dealer 
soon—this week, for sure. 

BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


When better automobiles are built 
Buick will build them oo nome 
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BUICK SALES ARE SOARING! 





Latest figures for the first seven months of 
1954 show Buick now outselling all other 
cars in America—regardless of price 
class—except two of the so-called “low- 
price three.” Better look into Buick if you 
want the beauty and the buy of the year 
—and the car that puts you way ahead 
at trade-in time. 


BUICK 


the Beautiful Buy 
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“In the business of life, man 
is the only product. And 
there is only one direction 
in which man can possibly 
develop if he is to make a 
better living or yield a big- 
ger dividend to himself, to 
his race, to nature or to God. 
He must grow in knowledge, 
wisdom, kindliness and un- 
derstanding.”“—V. C. Kit- 
chen. 


William Levy, NAF 
executive director of man- 
agement development, tells 
why the NAF CONVEN- 
TION is... 


| our fast moving, ever-changing industrial scene, it becomes a 
must for every member of management to keep abreast with cur- 
rent developments that have a vital effect on his success or failure 
as a leader in industry. No management group is more sensitive to 
this continuing need than the National Association of Foremen. As a 
result, all of our activities throughout the year are affected by this 
concept. 

The highlight of our annual program is the national convention. 
Here, in three days, with the cooperation of the local club leaders 
and prominent management men throughout the nation, a program 
replete with the ultimate in speakers, conferences, workshops and 
inspiration is offered to our members and others interested in our 
Association. No single program that you might attend offers as much 
for so little. A word of caution, though. This is a working convention. 
You will be on the go morning, afternoon and evening. True, there is 
entertainment for you and your wife but the emphasis is on the ser- 
ious side. 


A WORD ABOUT THE PROGRAM 


Consistent with the timely theme, “Foremen Develop . . . For In- 
dustrial Leadership,” all of the activities are pointed toward helping 
you achieve this goal. The Annual Business Meeting will provide an 
intimate insight of the operations and progress of our Association. 
During the general assemblies you will be informed and inspired by 
a star-studded list of speakers. Men of industry, association, universi- 
ty and press combine their talents so that your time may be well 
spent. I want to place particular emphasis on the conferences and 
workshops which are the “meat and potatoes” of the convention. They 
offer you an unprecedented opportunity to avail yourself of practical 
down-to-earth discussions of vital management functions. 


In addition to all of the aforementioned, some of the special features 
include citations to outstanding men in this country and abroad, a 
club presidents dinner providing recognition to leaders of clubs 
throughout the country, annual awards and presentations and a big 
fun night program to wind up the week. 


“THE NAF SPIRIT” 


Within NAF there is a unique quality that distinguishes it from any 
other industrial organization, the NAF spirit. Sometimes it appears 
difficult to explain but we know that it is real and powerful and when 
it is caught by people, it becomes a driving, positive force for good. 
We sense it at unity seminars and many of our members capture it 
at conventions. Here is what several NAF people have said who were 
asked, “What does the NAF spirit mean to you?” They replied, “It is a 
dedication to a cause, a natural enthusiasm expressed by people work- 
ing together with a common philosophy. It is a creative influence de- 
rived from association with inspired minds and teachers. Makes you 
feel good when you think of NAF.” 

This country is suffering for the lack of sufficient creative spiritual 
leadership in industry and society in general. Many forces are at 
work who would weaken and, if possible, destroy the basic concepts 
underlying our free competitive economy and our free democratic 
nation. Leadership of our society must be spearheaded by competent 
men of management or it will pass to irresponsible foes of our systern. 
There is no other way of maintaining the American Way of life. Are 
you prepared to assume your proper role in leadership? This is the 
challenge to your future. How well will you meet it? The NAF Con- 
vention will help. 


a Challenge to your future 
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THYL CORPORATION salutes its man- 
agement men and other members of 
the National Association of Foremen onthe oc- 


casion of their Thirty-first Annual Convention. 


We are proud of our foremen and supervi- 
sors. These men are playing a key role in the 
operation and continued progress of our Baton 
Rouge and Houston manufacturing plants. 

In Ethyl Management Clubs at: both plants, 
more than 750 of these men are affiliated with 
the NAF—and through participation in its 
programs are better able to serve both them- 


selves and Ethyl. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of “Ethyl” antiknock compound used 
by refiners everywhere to improve gasoline quality 
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74 message from Edward O. Sots... 
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One of the finest experiences of my 
two years as President of the NAF is 
this official welcome to you to attend 
the 31st Annual NAF Convention in 
Cincinnati. It will be, by far, the 
greatest convention in the history of 
our Association, and perhaps the 
greatest management conference ever 
held anywhere. I do not believe any 
member of management could attend 
this convention, wholeheartedly tak- 
ing part in its various educational ses- 
sions, without becoming better equip- 
ped to better perform his job. 

I look forward to greeting you in 


Cincinnati. 
n4 ) Mlle 


Edward O. Seits, President 
National Association of Foremen 


On behalf of the Southwestern Ohio 
NAF Council, the State of Ohio and 
the City of Cincinnati, I welcome you 
to the 31st Annual NAF Convention. 
Mrs. Huber, who is chairman of the 
ladies’ events committee, joins me in 
welcoming your wives and daughters 
who will attend this convention with 
you. 

It will be a great convention. Al- 
though we in Cincinnati are hosting 
the meeting, industries and manage- 
ment men in all parts of the United 
States have cooperated to make this 
meeting the finest in NAF history. 
We are honored to have this kind of 
a national convention in Cincinnati. 

You will find that Cincinnati is a 
most friendly, hospitable city. You 
will long remember the 31st Annual 
NAF Convention as the one you are 
glad you did not miss. 


|Pefh-hey 


Rodney C. Huber 
Convention Council Chairman 
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By Dr. L. K. Sillcox 


Eprtor’s Note: “The Personal 
Equation” was presented before 
the Foremen’s Club of The New 
York Air Brake Company at 
Watertown, New York, by Dr. 
L. K. Silleox, Honorary Vice- 
Chairman of the Board, New 
York Air Brake Co., and presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


* * * 


HAT is the United States 

and what does it mean to 
you? When we who live here 
try to tell the rest of the world 
what it is, the spirit becomes 
elusive. The Voice of America, 
sustained by the taxpayers, re- 
porting the affairs of state, can- 
not speak with America’s voice. 
The books, speeches, news- 
papers, radio, television etc. 
speak with many voices. To 
which voice shall we listen? 
Who speaks for America? If we 
demand authority—finality: If 
we should like to pin America to 
the board—examine it, dissect 
it, identify it. I can think of 
only one book which we could 
consult and that is to very care- 
fully read the city directory of 
any American community. The 
names and combination of 
names will no doubt give you a 
sense of the complication of 
America. If we should supple- 
ment this with an atlas with 
large scale maps, we might be 
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even more aware that, any 
search for a book on the subject 
is in vain. You will find some of 
America in all of our books, from 
comics to the new translation of 
the Bible, but you will not find 
all of it anywhere, for there are 
as many Americas as there are 
Americans. 

I want to bring to your atten- 
tion the proposition that one of 
the basic freedoms of our coun- 
try is in jeopardy. That is the 
“Freedom To Be One’s Best”— 
the chance for the development 
of each person to his highest 
power. This freedom is slipping 
away from us because of three 
great misunderstandings, name- 
ly: 

1. The misunderstanding of 
the meaning of democracy. All 
of our grading is now being 
geared to the middle or average. 
No special consideration is given 
to those of possible high ability. 
For instance, in a Philadelphia 
high school recently a proposed 
program of studies for outstand- 
ing students was ruled undemo- 
cratic. The low standard helps 
the leaning loafer to receive a 
passing grade. Anyone who 
spends the required time re- 
ceives a diploma. The good stu- 
dent is unchallenged, bored. The 
incentive to do better than aver- 
age is being squelched. And this 
same method tends to go with 
organized labor in our indus- 
tries. 





2. The second misunderstand- 
ing concerns what makes for 
happiness. Present day aims are 
avowedly ease and material well 
being, shorter hours, a shorter 
week, a longer vacation, a guar- 
anteed annual wage, more re- 
turn for less accomplishment, 
more easy excuses and fewer 
honest, realistic demands. It is 
clearly evident that this trend 
must bring about higher costs, 
less efficiency and more inflation. 
The challenge is here for those 
outstanding people whether stu- 
dent, worker, foreman or engi- 
neer to counter this development 
of the easygoing, if we are to 
keep our progress in true and 
honest focus. We know that all 





Dr. L. K. Sillcox 
Preserve self expression 
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development comes from a sense 
of challenge and our consequent 
response thereto. 

3. Then there is the misunder- 
standing in the area of values. 
Real values are in eternal truth, 
morals and faith in God. All his- 
tory has taught us that the de- 
nials of these ultimates results 
in a paralyzing mass selfishness. 
The progress that has so far been 
made in our field of material 
production has been tremendous 
and this has come about because 
of that basic freedom of our 
country, the freedom to be one’s 
best. Freedom is not only a priv- 
ilege, it is a test. What kind of 
a test is it where no one can fail? 
We must make our standards 
high if they are to challenge our 
inherent ability and we should 
believe that the result of such 
activity is selfrewarding. 


WORLD'S FAIR 


In the spring of 1851, English- 
men learned for the first time of 
a discovery Yankees had made 
some 50 years before and a prac- 
tice which Yankees have fol- 
lowed ever since. The Great Ex- 
hibition had just opened in Lon- 
don. It was a World’s Fair. All 
the civilized countries were rep- 
resented, with of course, special 
emphasis on the British Empire. 
Nothing on this scale had ever 
before been attempted. “The 
Crystal Palace” which housed 
the show was eighteen hundred 
feet long by four hundred feet 
wide, entirely constructed of 
steel and glass. It was a group 
of army officers who made the 
discovery in the corner of the 
exhibit of the United States. 
Like other visitors they were 
amused when they came to the 
American sector. 

“Well,” said one, “it’s a young 
nation, after all, you have to 
expect a certain amount of 
empty boasting.” 

“Right, but where are the ex- 
hibits? Surely our American 
Cousins have more to show than 
this!” 

There were forty thousand 
square feet of floor space in the 
American sector. It was sur- 
mounted by a giant eagle. But 
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what the Americans had to 
show, was mostly in small cases 
along the walls. There were spe- 
cimens of wheat and corn, a rub- 
ber life boat. They moved on and 
presently, the captain stopped at 
a table on which a half a dozen 
rifles were displayed. He picked 
up one of the guns, balanced it, 
put it to his shoulder and re- 
turned it to the table. 

“Nice specimen,” he said, “but 
what is there so special about 
it?” 

“Have you read the sign?” the 
lieutenant asked and pointed to 
the modest legend which hung 
above the firearms: 


Robbins & Lawrence 
Windsor, Vermont 
Rifles: the various parts 
interchangeable. 


“Can you explain that?” asked 
the lieutenant of an American 
who appeared to be in charge of 
the exhibit. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said “but 
what is there so hard to under- 
stand.” 

“How the parts of six rifles can 
be made interchangeable.” 

The American looked at him 
with surprise. “Why,” he said, 
“all our army small arms are 
made that way. Other mecha- 
nisms too. It increases accuracy, 
speed and quantity of manufac- 
ture.” 

“So,” said the captain, “that 
would explain that bit in the 
catalogue, still I can’t quite be- 
lieve it.” 

The American then took the 
rifles apart and gave the Brit- 
ishers the same sort of demon- 
stration Eli Whitney had given 
in Washington, picking the parts 
at random and fitting them to- 
gether. The officers crowded 
around watching with amaze- 
ment as if the Yankee had been 
a magician. 

“Think what that means,” the 
lieutenant said, “rifles could be 
damaged in battle and repaired 
on the field! Wait till our ord- 
nance people see this! It should 
save us hundreds of thousands 
of pounds.” 


All through the summer of 
1851 British army men kept 
visiting the exhibit, handling the 
parts, assembling them them- 
selves and asking questions. Pa- 
tiently the American explained 
the methods of manufacture in 
use at the armories of Spring- 
field, Harpers Ferry and Whit- 
neyville as well as at Windsor, 
Vermont. He told them about 
the machines, the jigs, the fix- 
tures and the divisions of labor. 
It was two years before the con- 
servative British Army Ord- 
nance Dept. decided to reform 
its rifle manufacture along Amer- 
ican lines, but when in 1853 the 
menace of the Crimean War 
was demanding firearms in 
quantity, the British govern- 
ment went all the way. 


MASS PRODUCTION 
And so the first mass produc- 
tion method had received world 
acclaim. Since the British then 
were producing by this method 
not only rifles, but other articles 
(Continued on Page 16) 


Qouthow Hordutood 
worthy of the Coal 


“NONE BETTER” 


To check, fo scru- 
tinize, to test 
again and again, 
- « » mere te 
every day job of 
our fellows who 
work in quality 
control. They 
watch tolerance 
in the thickness 
of the veneer and 
oak flooring. They 
observe specified 
moisture content 
and take samples 
of plywood still 
warm from the 
presses. All this is 
to be sure you 
get the material 
you ordered. 














"Since 1866 a source 
of supply for quality 
wood products." 


[NICKEY BROTHERS, INC. 
F Memphis, Tennessee 







*Manufacturers of 
THRESHOLDS HARDWOOD FLOORING 
OAK TREADS SLICED FACE VENEERS 
CEDAR CLOSET LINING HARDWOOD PLYWOOD 
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THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


(Continued from Page 15) 


of common use the challenge 
was on and we were to expect 
our American men of ability to 
come forward to win the race for 
world markets that was created 
thereby. How did we measure 
up? You are right! We came 
through with our New Haven 
clocks, then our Ford, Edison, 
McCormick and others through 
World War I and II. 

As an example of what we 
have accomplished, I will relate 
the story about the Frenchman 
who had been in the United 
States only a week and who was 
driving in his American friend’s 
car. It was his first visit to this 
country of which he had heard 
so many extraordinary accounts. 
Now as he looked out on the 
real thing, his mind was busy 
trying to fit what he saw into the 
picture his imagination had 
drawn. On the outskirts of 
Providence, Rhode Island, he put 
his hand on his American 
friend’s arm and asked him to 
stop a moment. 

“Yes,” said the American, fol- 
lowing his friend’s eye, “that is 
the Brown & Sharpe tool factory, 
one of the oldest in the country.” 

“IT wasn’t looking at the fac- 
tory, I was surprised at the num- 
ber of cars in that public park- 
ing lot.” 

“It isn’t a public parking lot,” 
corrected the American. 

“But the cars?” 


“They belong to 
ployees.” 
“But how can there be so 


many superintendents?” 


“No, the cars belong to the 
workers, machinists, molders, 
toolmakers, millwrights, jani- 
tors, oilers, electricians and un- 
skilled workers too.” 

Employees with big high pow- 
ered cars of all makes was un- 
believable to the foreign visitor 
as it is to all who visit our land. 
The same could be said regard- 
ing our modern sanitary instal- 
lations, household appliances, 
television and radio which we 
accept as commonplace. All of 
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the em- 


this has been brought about by 
the process of mass production. 
People of foreign lands are not 
especially impressed with our 
knowledge of technics or our 
understanding of applied science 
or our craftsmanship. The thing 
that the visitor from abroad can- 
not understand is that everyone 
here seems to be able to own 
and enjoy the wonderful prod- 
ucts of all our technology. 


When we come to consider the 
matter deeply it would appear, 
in comparison, that the great- 
ness of Abraham Lincoln may 
have come from the solitude and 
the scarcity of his early life, a 
fruitful, deeply inspirational and 
challenging kind of solitude and 
scarcity which modern America 
is fast destroying. It is all very 
well to enlarge the areas of 
knowledge, by which apparently 
we mean finding more molecules 
within the molecules, and more 
atoms within the atoms. 


FACE THE FUTURE 


But where does that take us 
unless we push back the fron- 
tiers of personal performance by 
facing up to our future with a 
personal purpose to serve our 
generation and help in making 
our age and our nation, agencies 
of sterling example and high 
purpose. When it is appreciated 
that the greatness of America 
depends upon the excellence of 
our human resources even more 
than it ever can upon our physi- 
cal wealth, it is easy to become 
serious about the Personal Equa- 
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Soon, The Want Ads May ents ae segs 


The “Help Wanted” ads in our daily newspapers are plentiful. There are 
jobs for all those who want them. Even some people without specialized 
leadership training are getting important positions today. But what about 
tomorrow, when the Want Ads may grow fewer? When competition for the 
better jobs gets stiffer, will you be ready to answer the challenge? Or will 
_ you lack the supervisory training that will prevent you from the progress 
you want? Now, as never before, specialized supervisory training is a must 
} to earn those leadership positions you believe are yours. Don't let the 
squeeze on future jobs deprive you from getting this recognition. 
; ‘Getting Ahead In Industry” shows you the initial steps necessary to leader- 
ship. A copy is yours, free for the asking. Write me personally. 
Louis S. Vosburgh, President 


LINCOLN EXTENSION INSTITUTE, INC. 


Dept. 179, 1401 West 75th St. 


Dedicated to the Development and Improvement 
Of Industrial Ability 
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tion—specifically, how do we 
ourselves, as individuals, mea- 
sure up? If it be true that the 
greatness of our nation depends 
upon what each man makes of 
his own life, if the power that 
sustains and drives us on as a na- 
tion resides within us and swells 
into its collective total from the 
outpouring of all of our lives, 
then to understand our worth as 
a country, we must stand for the 
force which more than any 
other, causes each man to give 
his best to society. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


The free enterprise system, 
which we follow, permits each 
man to pursue his own self-in- 
terest because it is right that 
there be a direct relationship be- 
tween reward and effective con- 
tribution but requires him vol- 
untarily to stop short before he 
injures others. Society grants 
us the privilege of working for 
our own advancement, but ex- 
pects in return a high sense of 
social responsibility. What the 
nation recognizes is the dignity 
of the individual and in return 
demands the voluntary assump- 
tion of respect for the well-being 
of all its people. In other words, 
in our American way of life the 
supreme law is not that which 
will be found recorded in the an- 
nual proceedings of the Con- 
gress, but rather that which 
rests in the unwritten decrees of 
the human conscience. What is 
it, therefore, that causes men to 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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@ Each foreman at Revere is the manager of his own 
special business. He is a key man, whose work concerns 
the very center of operations. Like any businessman, one 
of his prime concerns is the quality of the work, which 
in turn depends on the skills and interests and coopera- 
tiveness of the employees in his charge. Thus, like every- 
one in management, he is concerned with personnel 
problems, and the manner in which he solves them is 
vital to all. 

Because of this, Revere foremen are kept thoroughly 
informed of all company developments. Meetings, bulle- 
tins and booklets keep them in close contact with the 
various other management groups. Some people call this 
a communications system; we like to refer to it as the 
Management Understanding Program, because only 
through broad understanding can the foreman function 
to best advantage of everybody. The fact is that we are 
all “partners in Revere.” 
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REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton. Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N.Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 


SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 





For Dependable Production on Precision Work 
GIDDINGS & LEWIS MACHINE TOOLS 


TABLE, FLOOR & PLANER TYPE HORIZONTAL BORING, 
DRILLING & MILLING MACHINES @ VERTICAL BOR- 
ING & TURNING MILLS @ DOUBLE HOUSING & OPEN 
SIDE PLANERS @ PLANER TYPE MILLING MACHINES 
@ “SKIN” MILLERS AND COMPLETE TOOLING SERVICE 
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MANAGEMENT TEAM OF THE MONTH 


lub 


improved efficiency 
reduced costs 
conserved materials 
practiced safety 


kept a clean house 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The Con- 
vair Management Club of 
San Diego, California has 
2100 members and was 
chartered by The National 
Association of Foremen on 
June 8, 1942. Citations are 
not new experiences for this 
club for it received a fifth 
place Zone A award in 1948; 
a fourth place Zone A award 
in 1949; an Excellent Club 
certificate in 1951, and a 
third place Zone A award in 
1952. 


To the Editor: 


Convair has long been a leader 
in effort directed toward im- 
provement. in efficiency, cost-re- 
duction, material-conservation, 
safety and housekeeping. 

The creditable record achieved 
is recognized by top level man- 
agement as attributable, in a 
large measure, to the efforts of 
their “Management team’”—the 
Convair Management Club. 

Our club is cognizant of the 
ever-increasing competitive as- 
pects of industry. The need for 
continued growth in inapreve- 
ment is as paramount in our 
mind as in the minds of our 
leaders. 

Experience teaches that even 
good records can be improved. 
CMC members conceived that 
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the many corollaries of an 
operation, vast as ours, offer 
much opportunity for reaping of 
harvest from hidden sources— 
sources not readily discernible 
to the unsearching. 

In mid-1953, CMC members as- 
sisted management in the devel- 
opment of the successful “Connie 
Mac Save-It” Cost Reduction 
Program. Realizing that im- 
provement must be generated by 
forces other than those of an 
every-day nature, our members 
implemented this program. 

Each month a “Mr. Mac Save- 
It” trophy award is made to the 
CMC member who achieves the 
highest dollar “cost improve- 
ment proposal” installed. One 
additional trophy, the highly 
prized “Mr. Mac Save-It of the 
Year” award, is made to the CMC 
member who, in addition to hav- 
ing accomplished savings of at 
least $25,000, has earned the 
highest aggregate rating based 
on the following points: 


1. Ingenuity 
. Originality 


2 
3. Completeness 
4 


. The total number of Employ- 
ees’ Suggestions received 
from the candidate’s depart- 
ment. 


. The quality and quantity of 
all “CIP’s” (Cost Improve- 
ment Proposals) submitted by 
the candidate. 


. The efficiency of the candi- 
date’s department with re- 
spect to safety and housekeep- 
ing. 

The 13 awards made this year, 
alone, are not totally significant. 
During 1950, 1951, 1952 and early 
1953, a yearly average of 5,184 
CIP’s were submitted. The sav- 
ings resulting from those in- 
stalled during this period aver- 
aged $2,154,012 per year. 

The first full year of the re- 
vitalized cost improvement pro- 
gram realized savings of $3,005,- 
826 from 6,998 CIP’s submitted! 


Housekeeping and safety have 
also improved. Management ap- 
preciation has been proffered on 
more than one occasion by our 
Division Manager. This improve- 
ment is further evidenced by the 
pride taken by CMC members 
and their employees in their 
place of work in addition to their 
pride in the product manufac- 
tured. 

Intangibles inevitably result 
in pursuing such programming. 
We feel that the members of an 

(Continued on Page 20) 








MANAGEMENT TEAM OF THE MONTH 

ROLL OF HONOR 

1954 

March—Formica Foremen’s Business Club 
April—Nickey Brothers NAF Management Club 
May—Convair Pomona Management Club 
June—Nash-Kelvinator Management Club of Grand Rapids 
July—Grayson Administrative Conference 
August—Syracuse Management Club 
September—Convair Management Club of San Diego 

















SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
IN BRIEF 


(Continued from Page 9) 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon General As- 
sembly 
Citation to Most Outstanding Interna- 
tional Management Man—cCount Fran- 
cisco Matarazzo, Jr., Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Address: A. L. Freedlander, President, 
The Dayton Rubber Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

1:30 p.m.-3:30 p.m. General Assembly 
Introduction of New President 

Address: Dr. Arthur Secord, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, New York. 

3:15 p.m.-4:30 p.m. Sectional Confer- 
ences and Workshops 

4:45 p.m.-6:00 p.m. Sectional Confer- 
ences and Workshops (repeated). 


CONFERENCES 


“The Foreman’s Place “in a 
Changing Personnel World’ 
Leader: T. O. Armstrong, Assistant to 
the President, The Dumas Steel Company, 
Carnegie, Penrtsylvania. 


“Moving Ahead on the Job... 


Are You Ready?” 

Leader: Fred Marble, Superintendent, 
Electronic Products, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, Kansas City, Missouri. 


“Protecting Your Investment 
Through Effective Employee 
Training’ 

Leader: Lawrence M. Ross, Staff Assis- 

tant Training Division, Aluminum Com- 

pany of America, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


“Preventive Maintenance ...A 
Must for Production”’ 

Leader: Raymond Stroppel, Plant Engi- 

neer, Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Company, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Production Control . . . How 
Much Does It Affect You?” 
Leader: H. W. Le Duke, Supervisor, 
Production Control, Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


“Are You Running Around in 

Circles? Get on the Beam” 
Leader: A. E. Peterson, Director of Train- 
ing, The Dayton Rubber Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


WORKSHOPS 


“Management Must be. a Pro- 
fession”’ 

Leader: Dr. William Levy, NAF Executive 

Director, Management Development. 


“Successful Club Programs”’ 


Leaders: V. J. Linn and C. E. Nelson, 
NAF Area Managers. 
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“Club Educational Activities’ highlights—reasons for which I 
Leaders: F. N. Albanese, Coordinator, nominate the Convair Manage- 
Foremen’s Club of Columbus, Inc., Co- + 4s . 

; , ment Club to be distinguished 
lumbus, Ohio, dJj.V.K ler, NAF 
a — as a MANAGEMENT TEAM OF 


Area Manager. 


7:30 p.m.-8:30 p.m. Club Honors, THE MONTH. 

Awards and Presentations. Sincerely, 

8:30 p.m.-10:00 p.m. Fun Night Pro- J. C. McFall, Vice-President 
gram, Special Entertainment. (for) H. G. Rote, President 





CONVAIR MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT TEAM CLUB 
OF THE MONTH 





(Continued from Page 19) NAF club presidents ere 
already closely-knit team have urged to submit their 500- 
further woven their ideals, prin- word entries for the MAN- 
ciples and effort into a pattern AGE Magazine “Manage- 


ment Team of the Month” 
awards. Since only one 
award will be made per 
month, every entry will be 
considered for an award for 


that more than ever parallels 
the ideals pedestalled by the 
NAF. Management relations, 
personnel relations and product 


costs all have benefited. Thus two years from date of re- 

our efforts are continuously con- ceipt. Clubs may submit as 

tributing to the furtherance of many different entries as 

the way of the NAF. they desire, and projects | 
It is impossible to grasp and may be described which , 


have occurred at any time 


adequately portray all the bene- 
since the club’s affiliation 


fits derived from this program ' , \ 
which we feel is serving such a = My National Associa- 
gainful purpose. These are the eo eee 
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Convention Notes .. . 


For Women Only 


Cincinnati—Plans have been 
completed for the women’s activ- 
ities at the 31st annual NAF 
convention in Cincinnati on Sep- 
tember 22-23-24, according to 


Mrs. Rodney C. Huber, commit- | 


tee chairman. 

First on the agenda will be 
registration from 9 to 11 a.m. on 
Wednesday, September 22, at 
the Sheraton Gibson Hotel. Cof- 
fee will be served during the 
“set acquainted” period, and 
conventioners will receive 
printed programs of scheduled 
events. 

During the afternoon a demon- 
stration of how to make floral 
arrangements will be given. The 
arrangements will be presented 
as gifts. 

Following a luncheon on 
Thursday at the Sinton Hotel, 
will be the “Mary Gordon 
Show,” presented by Trans 
World Airlines. “Mary Gordon” 
has traveled extensively, cover- 
ing all parts of the globe. In her 
commentary she will tell of all 
the problems and pitfalls that 
beset women travelers and how 
to avoid them. Besides numerous 
hints to the traveler, one of the 
highlights of her informative 
and entertaining talk will be 
“how to pack a travel ward- 
robe.” 

Friday’s schedule will include 
a tour of the Cincinnati Art 





Museum, the Rookwood Pottery | 


and the Krohn Conservatory. 
In addition 
planned activities, there will be 


to all of the | 


a lot of leisure time for the visi- | 


tors to shop in Cincinnati’s de- 
partment stores, exclusive dress 
shops and shoe salons. “Marked 
maps” giving directions will be 
furnished for the shopping area 
which is located within easy 
walking distance of the conven- 
tion hotels. 

Numerous fine theaters and 
the fabulous “Cinerama” will be 
among the places from which to 
make a selection for unscheduled 
entertainment. 





.¢ 
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ake a Closep Look. 


at any of the products carrying the 
Arro Trademark and you will find that 
the quality of the material and work- 
manship is “tops” . . 
drilling and anchoring problems by 
specifying Arro. 


. so solve your 
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a® THE gavels of Vice-Presi- 


dent Nixon and Speaker 
Martin rap the Senate and House 
of the 83rd Congress into history, 
you can get an argument most 
anywhere here in Washington 
about its legislative attainments 
—about how much President 
Eisenhower’s legislative pro- 
gram this Congress has really 
carried out, and how well. 
There’s no question, however, 
but that the 83rd Congress has 
chalked up an impressive score 
in another line of Congressional 
activity—investigations. 

Some of these investigations 
touch directly the hearth and 
fireside. Take the big one by the 
Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on the vastly inflated 
housing loans, which you and I 
must pay off in inflated rents 
and inflated real property values 
probably for years to come. Or 
the “shakedown” investigation 
by the Anti-racketeering Sub- 
Committee of the House 
Committee on Government Op- 
erations which has resulted in 
Grand Jury action in the District 
of Columbia. 


The House Committee has un- 
covered substantial bribes given 
by the management of certain 
contracting and painting firms to 
certain union officials. An ex- 
ample is the case now before the 
Grand Jury here in which it is 
charged that two $1000 payments 
were given by a local painting 
contractor to two local painters’ 
union officials so that paint 
sprayers could be used in finish- 
ing a local hospital. 

This sort of thing is of course 
not in any way typical of labor- 
management relationships in the 
national capitol or elsewhere. 
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for SUPERVISORS 


BY SAMUEL IRISH 


But where such practices do ex- 
ist, they are one of the reasons 
for artificially high building 
maintenance costs. Vigorous 
prosecution here may help stamp 
out or prevent them elsewhere. 
And maybe it might help bring 
home building and upkeep costs 
down a bit. 


BOTH SIDES GUILTY 


A significant thing about 
practices such as those uncov- 
ered by the Congressional Com- 
mittee and now before the Grand 
Jury is that in such violations of 
the Hobbs Anti-racketeering Act 
both sides are guilty of a penal 
offense—both the management 
man that offers the bribe, and 
the labor man who takes it. 
Hence in the present Grand Jury 
case here the management man 
pleaded the Fifth Amendment. 


AUGUST EDITORIAL 


Speaking of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, the excellent “Better 
America” editorial in the August 
issue of MANAGE on “Why 
Don’t We Repeal the Fifth 
Amendment” should be “must” 
reading for every senator and 
every congressman, and for 
every American, for that matter. 
You ought to read it again. It’s 
on page 25 of the August issue of 
MANAGE. 

In reading it, and your daily 
paper about the investigations 
now going on in and by Con- 
gress, keep in mind the fact that 
nowhere does the Constitution 
of the United States give the 
Congress any specific authority 
or power to investigate anything 
at all. The Constitution merely 
reposes “all legislative Powers 
... in a Congress. . .” (Sec. 1, 
Art. 1). However, the Congress 


early took the view that it had 
implied powers of investigation 
to aid it in its specifically 
granted power of legislation and 
the Supreme Court upheld such 
self-attributed powers, albeit 
somewhat grudgingly and with 
the limitation, which was ap- 
plicable for a number of years, 
that such investigation had to be 
strictly germane to specific leg- 
islation. But for some time now 
there has been no limit nor re- 
straint to the scope of Congres- 
sional investigations except that 
of the conscience of the individ- 
ual senators. 

The Fifth Amendment is an 
integral part of the Bill of 
Rights, which is in substance a 
part of the original Constitution 
as drawn up by the men who 
had fought and bled for their 
right to draw up such a charter 
for a government of free men, 
equal before the law. As against 
this basic provision in our basic 
Charter, we have but an implied 
power, self-asserted by one 
branch of our government, how- 
ever useful and perhaps neces- 
sary in certain instances such 
power may be for our govern- 
ment to protect itself. 


A FIVE CENT CUP 
OF COFFEE 


Anotherinvestigationin 
Washington that may be a step 
toward bringing back the good 
old days (of course, you never 
had it so good) of the five-cent 
cup of coffee is one that wasn’t 
conducted by Congress at all, but 
by the Executive Branch, where, 
logically, most such investiga- 
tions belong. This is the one by 
the Federal Trade Commission 
on the skyrocketing of coffee 
prices. In a sober 32-page eco- 
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nomic analysis, the FTC lists 
among other causes speculation 
by both Brazilian and American 
interests, and “trading irregu- 
larities” on the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange. The gov- 
ernment’s official trade regu- 
lation body gives little weight 
to the excuse given during the 
initial and sharpest rise, namely, 
the July, 1953, frost in Brazil. 
Rather the finding is that the 
world coffee crop is larger than 
previously, and that present 
prices of coffee are not justified 
by either present or prospective 
conditions of demand and supply. 

In fact, hope for lower coffee 
prices in the future is seen by 
the Commission if the law of 
supply and demand is permitted 
to operate. It said: 


“With production increasing 
and consumption decreasing at 
present coffee price levels, pros- 
pects are for lower coffee prices 
in the future barring excessive 
crop damage and provided sup- 
ply and demand are permitted 
freely to run their course.” 


COOKING WITH ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


The two little words “when 
feasible” all but gummed up the 












epee 










Senate in working out the 
Atomic Energy bill. The Senate 
debated the bill for more than 
two weeks, with that august 
body going into round-the-clock 
sessions and grey-haired states- 
men catching cat naps on army 
cots in marble corridors. As you 
probably know if you’ve nothing 
else to do but study and analyze 
the thing, the basic idea is to 
turn over to private industry the 
atomic energy know-how so that 
we'll have atomic furnaces (and 
let’s hope air conditioners, too!) 
and atomic cooking stoves. Of 
course, it’s in the great American 
tradition that government should 
not do any job that private in- 
dustry can do, but on the other 
hand it must be kept in mind 
that you and I, as taxpayers, 
have spent $12 billion on devel- 
oping atomic energy to its pres- 
ent point where it can be turned 
over to private industry. There- 
fore, we surely have a stake, be- 
cause of the past as well as the 
future, in the terms of that turn- 
over. 

Practically, with private in- 
dustry in the atomic energy 
field, we’ll probably heat, cook, 
and refrigerate with the same 
old electricity, at least for the 


foreseeable present, but the cur- 
rent will be produced from fis- 
sionable materials. It should be 
cheaper and more readily avail- 
able, theoretically. The Demo- 
crats felt and said long and loud 
that the American people could 
be protected in their $12 billion 
investment only if the Federal 
government remained in the 
field to some extent so that gov- 
ernment-produced atomic power 
could serve as a yardstick for 
private utility atomic power 
rates and to keep alive the old 
competitive spirit. The Repub- 
licans pleaded vigorously to 
“get the government out of busi- 
ness,’—that taxpayers’ funds 
would be used to compete with 
taxpayers in private enterprise. 
Finally, the compromise was 
worked out leaving it that the 
government “may” do such and 
such, and this seemed to mollify 
both sides. Then the words 
“when feasible” were added and 
the fat was in the atomic fire 
again. The Democrats stormed 
that a Republican administration 
would never find the yardstick 
plans feasible. 


Meanwhile, those of us who 
have gas stoves will go on cook- 
ing with gas, we hope. 
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Newly elected officers of the Ben- 
dix Radio Management Club are: 
Glenn Shaw, president; L. J. Healy, 
vice-president; Harry Russell, treas- 
urer, and A. H. Ford, secretary. 

American Steel Foundries Man- 
agement Club (E) served as sponsors 
for a Junior Achievement Company, 
“Screeno.” Six members of the club 
undertook the responsibility of ad- 
vising the young group. 

Management Club, Hughes 
Tool Company-Aircraft Division, 
recently named the following 
club officers: Frank  Lefley, 
president; William Mickle, vice- 
president; John Leighton, secre- 
tary, and Wressey Cocke, treas- 
urer. Board of directors include: 
Glenn Young, Robert Ford, 
James Dallas, John Glenn, 
James A. Crabtree and Frank J. 
Heidemann. 


NAFé st 


Howard Fox was. elected 
president of the American Air- 
lines Administrative Association 


at a recent meeting. Other 
officers include, Robert Fred- 
erick, vice-president; William 


O’Bleness, treasurer; J. K. Schla- 
dale, secretary; Henry Tedeschi, 
sergeant at arms. 

* * 

At a recent meeting of the Budd 
Supervisors Club, 28 out of 77 de- 
partment supervisors, were pre- 
sented with the President's Safety 
Award by Plant Manager Dan A. 
Coyle. These awards were given by 
President Edward G. Budd, Jr., to 
those departments which did not 
have a lost-time injury in 1953. 


Ba * * 


NAF Area Manager J. V. Kap- 
pler installed the following new 
officers of the Colgate Manage- 
ment club: Charles Vest, presi- 
dent; Warren Gutermuth, secre- 
tary; John Beal, treasurer; and 
William Dobson, Nova King, 
Fred Stephens, Carl Lovell and 
James Ottersteir, board of di- 
rectors. 
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The Sylvania Management Club 
of High Point, North Carolina, made 
its first annual deep sea fishing trip 
in celebration of their first year of 
affiliation with the NAF. Arrange- 
ments were made by Ernest Wheat- 
ley, plant superintendent. 


a * * 


Walter Leigh Workman and 
Robert Roy Rogers were awarded 
scholarships of $200 each as a Foun- 
der’s Day Project by the Armco 
Mining Division Foremen’s Club, 
Montcoal, West Virginia. 





HUGE, NEW *7500,000 *PLATFORMER'’ 


NOW IN OPERATION IN OHIO! 


This gigantic lacework of pipes and stacks may look like 
a “plumber’s nightmare.” But it’s a mammoth new addi- 
tion to the production facilities at the Sohio Lima 
refinery. And it represents extra benefits both to the 
Sohio stockholders whose money made this $7,500,000 
and to the hundreds of thousands 
of Ohio motorists who use Sohio gasolines. 


investment possible . . . 


It’s called a “platformer,” first, because its catalyst is made 
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with costly PLATinum .. 
process involved is known as reFORMING. What it 
does is to transform low-grade naphtha, at the rate of 
12,000 barrels a day, into the high-octane fuel that 
makes Sohio gasolines better than ever. 


It’s because of developments like this that 
more Ohio drivers use Sohio gasolines than 


any other brand. 


. secondly, because the 
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THE NAF THIS MONTH 


News Items from 321 West First Street, Dayton, Ohio 


APPROVAL WAS GIVEN by the executive committee, on July 16, for the appointment of 
twelve public relations executives of NAF-affiliated companies to meet on call 
from the public relations manager and serve as an advisory group to the public 
relations committee. j 


NEW NAF MEMBERSHIP CARDS are being designed for committee study and recommendation 
at the convention meeting in Cincinnati this month. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., will be the site of the 1957 NAF convention, if the NAF board ac- 
cepts the recommendation of the executive committee at the Cincinnati meeting. 


PLANS ARE BEING formulated for the first "local interest" management unity Seminar 
to be held in Dayton this fall expressly for The Foreman's Club of Dayton member- 
ship. 


A RECENT SURVEY made into the readership of MANAGE Magazine and the industrial 
buying habits of its audience scored a 51 per cent return on questionnaires. Ten 
per cent returns are generally considered excellent. 


IT WAS BROUGHT OUT at a recent meeting of MANAGE MAGAZINE editorial and advertising 
representatives that 70 per cent of the readers of MANAGE earn over $6,000.00 
per year. 


THE NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP of the NAF has officially gone over the 62,000-member mark. 


THIS YEAR'S ANNUAL CONVENTION in Cincinnati will be the third national conclave the 
NAF has had in the Queen City. The first was in 1927, the second in 1940. In 1944, 
during the war, the NAF held an annual business meeting in Cincinnati. 


THE FOREMEN'S CLUB OF GREATER CLEVELAND was featured in the CLEVELANDER magazine 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce in the August, 1954, issue. Copies of the 
article are being made available by the NAF public relations department. 


THE NAF AND ITS NATIONAL PROGRAM was featured in the August issue of FOOD EN- 
GINEERING magazine. Reprints of the three-page article are available from the Home 
Office. 


THE "HALL OF FAME" gallery in the NAF Home Office conference room is expected to be 
completed by November 1. Pictures of men honored by the NAF will be displayed in 
the gallery. 


POPULARITY OF THE NAF LIBRARY jumped from 35 new readers a month to 100 new readers 
per week after Bill Levy's article on the library in the August issue of MANAGE. 
Orders are being placed for more books in order to keep up with the demand. 





NAF Code Of Ethics 


1. Recognition of every man’s 3. Fair dealing with manage- 5. Practical knowledge. 


inherent desire to do good ment men. 6. Sincere interests in working 
work. 4. Broad understanding of people. 
2. Open mindedness. business principles. 7. Character building. 
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BUSINESS 
NOTEBOOK 


by William M. Freeman 








| F gsersecionese TROUBLES represent one of the biggest difficulties 
why people can’t get together—supervisor and front office, 
supervisor and worker, efficiency expert and the inefficient, even boy 
and girl. As for that last-named combination, the language of love 
sooner or later needs an assist in the form of conventional words, 
if only as a workaday husband can tell in detail what went wrong 
at the office. 

The professor who was asked whether it would be safe to operate 
an acetylene torch in a hydrogen-oxygen chamber and replied that 
“it is within the bounds of reasonable possibility that such a combina- 
tion would be of a chemical nature that would engender a striking 
force exerting a sudden outward pressure—” and so forth, until he 
lost his audience, insisted it wasn’t his fault that there was an ex- 
plosion and the plant blew up. 


All of which leads up to a story of why East and West can’t and 
won’t understand each other. This one, told by a Southern lady 
fraternizing with a Northerner, General Lee’s prohibition having 
been relaxed, was of the school that had to tell a youth’s parents, 
who were visiting Russia, that he had been expelled for skylarking. 


“Your son suspended for minor infractions,” the cable read. This 
was transmitted, translated into Russian at the receiving office, ex- 
amined, studied, approved and translated back into English. By that 
time it read, “Your son hanged for offenses committed in youth.” ~ 


HOUSING 

The recent revelations in Washington on how builders in New 
York and elsewhere made fortunes, apparently legal, on rental apart- 
ment projects financed by government-backed mortgages have pro- 
duced curious reactions. 


The public, which is to say the fellow with the hard-earned dollar, 
does not like to be fooled twice by the same fooler. A well-known 
and responsible real estate concern, Chutick & Sudakoff, of Forest 
Hills, Queens, New York, is completing a $6,000,000 luxury develop- 
ment of 324 suites of various sizes in three buildings on a nine-acre 
site, with a private beach and a boat dock. Things were going along 
well, construction was almost done, an exhibit suite was opened, and 
prospective tenants were signing on the dotted line. 


Then, through a misunderstanding, a picture caption called the 
project a cooperative, intimating that the development had some form 
of government financial assistance. The actual fact is that the entire 
project had no government aid of any kind. Conventional construc- 
tion loans.were used, with long-term mortgage financing taking over 
as each of the three structures is finished. 


When some prospective customers got the mistaken idea that the 
government was helping they called the builders and rental agents, 
wanting to cancel “if these apartments are going to be cooperatives.” 
Of course, everything was straightened out very quickly. What 
makes this incident important is that it is a blow to national pride to 
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learn that a link to Big Govern- 
ment—the biggest and richest 
and best in the world—and to 
Big Government’s methods is 
enough to scare a prospect away. 


Housing is essentially a job 
for private enterprise, helped by 
wise legislation and the— 


FRIENDLY BANK 


—that does more than glower at 
the prospective borrower. Ag- 
gressive in its friendliness is the 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
which has just redesigned and 
enlarged its home buyers exhi- 
bition, now in its seventh year. 
The exhibit, maintained by the 
bank and the Long Island Home 
Builders Institute, shows the 
wares—panels, pictures, floor 
plans, models—of more than 100 
builders on Long Island and in 
Westchester County. The bank 
makes loans that help a home 
buyer to buy a home, help the 
builder to sell homes, help the 
bank to earn money and help 
service industries with a steady 
flow of new resident customers. 
There is nothing illegal in a 
business enterprise being help- 
ful. The bank’s example, which 
helps the bank to make a profit, 
can be applied to any product. 


GALS AND GIRLS 

What is wrong with the word 
“girl?” It conjures up a vastly 
pleasanter picture than the word 
“gal.” And yet you see the lat- 
ter term all but replacing the 
other. It’s no wonder the Euro- 
pean who learned English from 
Americans was impressed when 
he stopped at a service station 
and saw the sign, “Five Gals, $1.” 

Robert Colwell, vice-president 
of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, a major New York ad- 
vertising agency, was saying 
that there are 41,000,000 persons 
over 21 in this country who have 
not gone beyond the eighth 
grade. Further, he called at- 
tention to an estimate that the 
average eighth grade student 
uses a base of 200 words in two- 
thirds of everything he writes or 
speaks. He said lack of educa- 
tion, of course, had nothing to 
do with an individual’s sensi- 
tivity or intelligence but that 
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there was a very definite link 
between schooling and vocabu- 
lary. 

It follows that a person with- 
out much schooling, and there- 
fore without much vocabulary, 
still might have considerable 
sensitivity or intelligence. There 
seems, therefore, to be something 
phony about the advertisement 
that intones reverently, “Ma- 
dame will prefer, for the opera 
or the musicale, this chic en- 
semble in flattering satin swirls 
and gros point lace that all the 
gals are wearing.” 

The point of it all is that a 
business man can use clean, 
concise and simple English to 
sell his wares without going to 
extremes. 


WHISKY 


The whisky situation presents 
some wondrous contradictions, 
almost as surprising as the con- 
trast between last night’s heady 
drink and this morning’s drinkee 
head. 


In this country whisky is back- 
ing up at the warehouse and dis- 
tillers are agitating to have the 
period in which the stuff can be 
held in government bond ex- 
tended to more than eight years. 
It seems that after eight years 
they have to withdraw it and 
pay the federal tax, a procedure 
that could break some of them. 
The warehouses are jammed be- 
cause the retailers aren’t buying 
because their customers aren’t 


buying. (Watch for some bar- 
gains, especially in bonded 
items.) 


Schenley Industries late in 
August stopped all bottling oper- 
ations at its plant in Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., and will use the facil- 
ities for its antibiotic research 
and for aging whisky. 

American Distillers lowered 
its inventory sharply at Pekin, 
Ill, the other day by a more 
drastic means, if an involuntary 
one. Lightning touched off a 
series of explosions and fires that 
destroyed over $3,500,000 worth 
of whisky. 


And, in New York’s free port, 
workmen who didn’t much like 
the task destroyed 4,000 cases of 
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Scotch-type whisky from the 
Virgin Islands that had been 
stored since 1946. The stuff 
tasted, according to those who 
were within sniffing distance, 
very much like Prohibition 
moonshine with a rum veneer. 
Of the original 14,000 cases im- 
ported, 10,000 were sold to a 
foreign buyer, but no one in the 
States would touch the Virgin 
Islands’ Lord Hastings brand of 
scotch-rum-moonshine. The own- 
er gave up trying to sell it and 
ordered it destroyed (at a cost of 
$600) to save the storage costs. 


In spite of this dismal domestic 
picture, all the scotch whisky 
(from Scotland) that can be ob- 
tained is moving readily into 
consumption channels, and here 
and there retailers are being 
asked to take some slower-mov- 
ing item in order to get supplies 
of scotch. Talk of a shortage is 
heard. The scotch taste is spread- 
ing from New York, once the 
only area where it was wanted. 
In the first half of the year, says 


a report from the Scotch Whisky 
Association, British trade group, 
the distillers sent the United 
States 3,364,740 gallons, an in- 
crease of 60,000 gallons over the 
1953 period. 


THE IRISH 


The Scotch, with their scotch 
whisky, are not the only ones 
aggressively seeking business in 
this country. The Irish Dollar 
Export Board, which wants to 
expand sales of Irish products 
here, has engineered a combina- 
tion of manufacturers of wo- 
men’s ready-to-wear—s kirts, 
blouses, knitwear, rain apparel 
—to offer their products here. 
The Irish are methodical in siz- 
ing up the market. They are 
keeping to high-quality stand- 
ards and are showing designs 
made up especially for Ameri- 
cans, with pricing in the medium 
range. Next on the program: 
Irish rainwear and shoes for 
men, along with children’s ap- 
parel. 
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JOHN W. PARKER, Supervisor, Fire Prevention, National Tube Division, 
U.S. Steel Corp., drops a coin into the “Cussing Jug” for violating the agree- 
ment of no cussing during the Lenten Season. All plant personnel who used 
profanity while in the Fire Equipment Storage Office were subject to pay 
the fine. Proceeds were donated to charity. Ralph Hoffman, Fire Equipment 
Inspector, originated the idea. 





NOTE THE PARALLEL!—The Formica Foremen’s Business Club, Formica 
Company, Cincinnati, is one of the most “housekeeping conscious” industrial 
management groups in the country. Because the Formica group knows from 
experience—and statistics—that housekeeping pays off. Here is a graph, 
designed by the club group, showing the interesting parallel between indus- 


trial housekeeping and industrial performance. 
1952 1953 — 
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SUPERVISORS “RATED” 
IN FOODHANDLERS’ SURVEY 


Adrian, Michigan—Results of 
a recent survey of restaurant 
workers who completed a food- 
handling course in the Adult 
Division of the Adrian Public 
Schools pointed up that a courte- 
ous and smiling supervisor rates 
high with them. 


Actions that spelled the differ- 
ence between liking and dislik- 
ing a supervisor, according to the 
survey, were whether or not the 
supervisor was understanding, 
helpful, courteous and pleasant 
or lost his temper and seldom 
smiled. 


These findings—straight from 
the horse’s mouth—are impor- 
tant because the employee’s atti- 
tude toward his foreman influ- 
ences his production. 


A few of the comments given 
about well liked supervisors 
were: 

“Gives responsibility. 
Compliments and otherwise 
shows approval of good 
work. ... Expects work to be 
well done. . . . Has a good 
way of doing things; knows 
his job. ... He has a nice way 
of telling you about your 
faults. . . . Easy to please if 
you do your work well.” 

On the other side of the pic- 
ture: 


“He doesn’t say ‘good morn- 
ing.’... Shows favoritism. ... 
Sulks when things go wrong. 
. . . Doesn’t make sure that 
new employees know what 
to do.” 


Why not pause and take stock 
of yourself? 
Donald T. Whitney 
Lenawee County 
Management Club 
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What Is Due Process Of Law? 


HE American people are sometimes told by 
those who want to reshape the world that our 
Constitution is old, outmoded, and a drag on 
progress. 


We forthrightly assume the position that the 
American Constitution is the youngest, most 
vigorous (and badly needed) instrument of 
freedom in the world today. 


Consider, for example, the legal protection en- 
joyed by every Americian citizen against his 
own government. 


The Fifth Amendment of the Constitution reads 
in part: “nor shall (any person) be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation.” 


Is this an old, outmoded, unnecessary protection 
today? 


Have governments in the enlightened age stopped 
seizing people’s property? 


As evidence to the contrary, we call your attention 
to the recent event illustrated above. 


This is based on a news dispatch from Yugoslavia, 
where headlines read “Belgrade To Use Forced 
Loans.” 


The story went on: “The Yugoslav government 
has decided to go ahead with the much-resented 
forced loan program. Under the program enter- 
prises will be required to advance to the govern- 
ment 50% of the reserves they accumulated 
last year.” 
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“BETTER AMERICA” series of illustrated editorials 
Presented as a public service by MANAGE Magazine. 
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The Yugoslav people were not told the terms of 
the loan nor the means by which the govern- 
ment proposed to pay back the money. 


Theirs not to question why — theirs but to bring 
in their records and pay up. 


At the time the Constitution of the United States 
was written, the right of government to seize 
property in this manner was universal: no 
people on earth could challenge the right of the 
ruler to take private property without due 
process of law. 


It was a new “first” in individual liberty. 


The lasting merit of our Constitution was not an 
accident: it was the product of the best group of 
scholars that the 18th Century could provide. 


In their deliberations they had the advantage of 
all the world’s previously gained knowledge 
about government and people. 


The result was a government of limited power — 
split three ways and hedged around with state’s 
rights and individual rights. 


Is it a good government — a government good for 
all the people? 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating — and 
the proof lies in the strength, prosperity, and 
harmony of Americans. 


We have a wonderful form of government — let’s 
keep it always! 





Editorials prepared and donated by The American 
Economic Foundation. Reprint permission on request. 

















WESTERN 


Los Angeles—In light of an 
announcement which followed 
shortly, the California Corset, 
Brassiere & Lingerie Show here, 
might be considered to have 
been a fool’s paradise. Anyway 
the reports from the show gener- 
ally were optimistic because of 
padded figures—not on the books 
of the companies participating. 
As Miss Shirley Haddow of 
Charmfit of Hollywood, Inc., 
phrased it: “There’s no shortage 
of money if the bra improves a 
woman.” 

This was before the deflating 
announcement by a fashion king 
named Christian Dior that the 
flat-chested bosomless types will 
be stylish henceforth. 

Dior was promptly answered 
by a covey of Hollywood pouter 
pigeon types. This covey in- 
cluded Marilyn Monroe who 
summed up a rebuttal with: “I’m 
not built like a boy and don’t 
intend to wear boyish clothes.” 
Effect of all this was that Alfred 
Caplan, general sales manager of 
Bali Brassiere Co., Inc., reports 
his ad budget is 50 per cent 
greater than 1953, he’s tripling 
his sales force, and he’s adding a 
new Los Angeles warehouse by 
year end. 


More steadying news came out 
of a survey by the Daily Mirror 
on another uplifting business. 
The survey revealed aircraft em- 
ployment in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area will remain at 
present high levels the last half 
of the year. Employment is more 
than 10,000 above 1953 and the 
Aircraft Industry Association 
says the payroll hits $17,000,000 
weekly. ... 

Backing this was announce- 
ment by North American Avia- 
tion of proposed construction of 
two major facilities at a cost of 
nearly $7,520,000 on a 56-acre 
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REPORT 








BY BILL BARTON 


site here. Employment at one 
facility alone will hit 1,250 by 
the end of next summer. One of 
the facilities will be a propul- 
sion development center for 
rocket engine manufacture. The 
other will be for the company’s 
nuclear physics research labra- 
tories. 


John O. Yeasting. vice-presi- 
dent of the Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle, stopped off here and re- 
ported the aircraft industry 
needs more competition. He said 
that although the industry has 
the same big customer (Uncle 
Sam) there is need for individual 
company enterprise. “In our 
business, like any industry, we 
can’t afford to be governed—in 
research, development or pro- 
duction—by our largest custo- 
mer. We must make sure our 
profits insure future develop- 
ment of American commercial 
aviation.” 


Bob Bergen, a business editor 
here, revealed that North Ameri- 
can has spent $1,600,000 just on 
equipment to silence jet engines 
being tested. First silence cham- 
ber was built in 1948. The last 
three have just been completed. 
Largest of the silencers has walls 
three feet thick. Bergen ex- 
plains it is built of corrugated 
steel plates and separated by 
tons of sand. The walls are 
slightly elastic to absorb sound 
energy. 


More windows than you might 
think carry lamps. For Arthur 
Addis, a partner of Lightcraft of 
California, says Lightcraft busi- 
ness has been showing a business 
increase of 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent a year since the company’s 
founding eight years ago. Now 
it’s the biggest in its field on the 
coast. “A bigger revolution has 
been going on the past three 
years in lamps and lighting fix- 


tures than there’s been since the 
changeover from gas lamps,” 
Addis reports. 


As for oil—lamp or otherwise 
—Elmer R. Peterson, financial 
vice-president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California, said here 
recently that the re-entry of 
Iranian oil into the world’s pipe- 
lines is not expected to upset 
world markets. 


Archie J. Mooney, chief of the 
State Division of Apprenticeship 
Standards, complains his biggest 
job is selling industry on the idea 
of his division’s program of 
training. He says he finds too 
many executives see the pro- 
gram as a backdoor entry for a 
union to get into a non-union 
plant. But he points out that 
nearly 6000 of the 25,000 firms 
currently participating are non- 
union. The DAS currently is 
training 17,000 apprentices in 300 
different trades on an annual 
budget of $525,000—figuring $30 
per apprentice. News puffs from 
Sacramento that a group of res- 
ervation Indians have organized 
as the California Indians Con- 
gress. This guild isn’t taking in 
any apprentices—excepting pres- 
idents—but is resolved to keep 
the reservations under Federal 
control. 


Gov. Goodwin Knight took to 
himself a bride recently. And al- 
most immediately the state Dem- 
ocrats scheduled a_ four-day 
training course to teach Demo- 
cratic women to talk only about 
Democrats, of course. Richard 
P. Graves, Democratic nominee 
for California’s governorship, 
took another course. He urged a 
program on state-wide industrial 
expansion promoted by the state 
capitol at Sacramento. It was re- 
ported from Seattle that Adlai 
Stevenson and Jack Benny met 
in a battle of witticisms and the 
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1952 presidential nominee got 
the most laughs. Still and all, 
Benny should find solace in the 
knowledge he still has a sponsor. 
Whereas, Stevenson. . 


Quotables—Roscoe M. Rau, 

executive vice-president of the 

National Retail Furniture Asso- 

ciation: “My prediction furniture 

dealers this year would take half 

e the profits they received in 1953 
) has been contradicted in Los 
Angeles. California’s prosperity 


e is self evident.”... Irving A. Duff, 
a] vice-president and member of 
‘d the board of Ford Motor Co.: 
re “Production in our _ industry 
of (farm implements) has been 
e- dangerously close to, if not be- 
et low, a figure consistent with 


farmers’ actual needs. I would 
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_ hesitate to speculate what would 
; happen if a national emergency 
a would freeze production sched- . 3 = 
ea = = — yo ..- Bhyl DOEHLER FOREMEN’S CLUB PRESENTS AWARD—Daniel Gorecki ac- 
of mer A ’ = r America vice- cepts the $100 savings bond scholarship prize from S. A. Lewis, club president, 
00 aeons _s -OGay 87 of the 100 as Ed. W. Genesky, Scholarship committee chairman, and Leland Sanborn, 
-0- largest firms = the United States Batavia high school principal, look on. 
: have plants in California. A 
. sound feature about business in 
a California is that no one indus- ~- — ~ — 
- try controls the state.” .. . Ben | 
_ Meyer, president and chairman 
ot of the board of the Union Bank | 
a & Trust Co. who birthday 
, surprised his wife by arranging | 7 
$30 a visit in their home with a live Wst 
TV wrestler: “Until a year ago | 
rie we were a perfectly normal, re- | 
non spectable American family. And | 
then we happened to see wrest- | d 
A ling on this infernal television | aN OvEMOSsT . oF | 
0 set.” | 
eep And the surprised and happy | 
Mrs. Meyer of th tler i; 
ral y e wrestler, a 
Mr. Bobo Brazil: ‘“He’s_ so L ¢ OVE AN 
sweet!” 
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NOTE: In order to be considered for cash awards and 
the certificates of special citation, all solutions to the 
“How Would You Have Solved This” supervisory problem 
must be postmarked not later than Sept. 28, 1954. Ad- 
dress your solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, 
MANAGE, 321 W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 








HERE IS THE SUPERVISORY 

PROBLEM FOR SEPTEMBER 

Jim Nye is the supervisor of 
the Time Study and Methods de- 
partment of the Padie Manufac- 
turing Company, located in a 
midwestern city. 

This capable supervisor feels 
that the firm has not kept pace 
with the times by not having an 
employee suggestion program. 

The top management of the 
firm are all members of the “old 
guard” and have the general idea 
that any suggestion program 
which benefits the employee, is a 
form of coddling. 

If an employee makes a sug- 
gestion that will improve opera- 
tions or reduce costs, it is 
adopted. However, the suggestor 
receives no award. 

Jim’s problem is to sell the idea 
of compensating the employees, 
to the top management of the 
Padie Manufacturing Company. 
He wants to work out a compre- 
hensive suggestion plan. How 
would you solve this problem? 





HERE WAS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR AUGUST 


Bill Goodman, a supervisor within 
a large plant, has been receiving 
anonymous telephone calls and when 
he answers the telephone, the call- 
ing party either hangs up the re- 
ceiver or screams into the phone. 

Pranks are _ continually being 
played on him while off and on the 
job. Some examples are: placing a 
bullfrog in his desk drawer, an 
empty whisky bottle on the bookcase 
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behind his desk, inking the earpiece 
of his telephone, etc. 

Recently, on a Friday evening, 
someone arranged to have salesmen 
visit Bill’s home. Among them were 
auto dealers, vacuum sweeper sales- 
men, fence builders and others. Each 
salesman arrived at a different time. 
As Bill did not request the ten sales- 
men to call, it made the salesmen 
peeved also because they had been 
sent on a wild goose chase. 

Personnel assigned to Bill Good- 
man’s work area are unionized. He 
is fair in his dealings with them and 
tries to work out their problems 
intelligently. Bill is a firm believer 
in good management. He has been 
with the company for 15 years and 
was promoted from the ranks. 

The situation described has been 
continuing over a long period. In 
addition to being annoying, it con- 
sumes time, is embarrassing to both 
Bill and the employees, reflects dis- 
credit on the company, and is be- 
ginning to involve outside agencies. 

What should Bill Goodman do? 
Should he ignore everything and 
just let this kind of situation con- 
tinue or should he take some other 
corrective action to curtail it? How 
would you solve this problem? 





AUGUST WINNERS 


Following are the best “solu- 
tions” to the supervisory prob- 
lem of the August issue. The 
persons who wrote them have 
received checks for $10.00 each 
and a handsome two-color Merit 
Award certificate for framing. 


PERSONAL INVESTIGATION 


By J. E. Schwertfeger, ACF Indus- 
tries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


It is unfortunate that a man in 
Bill Goodman’s position has to be 
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subjected to such childish pranks, 
especially if the mysterious culprit 
is under his immediate supervision. 
Of course, the situation is so far out 
of control that Bill will have to do 
something drastic to curtail the 
pranks, not only for his personal 
benefit and contentment but more 
important, to uphold his company’s 
reputation. 


If I were Bill I would meet pri- 
vately with my supervisor and try 
te solve the problem logically by: 


1. Making a list of any employee, 
both men and women, under my 
supervision who are known prac- 
tical jokers. 


2. Compile another list of those em- 
ployees who, for practical reasons 
known to me, were refused a 
favor or were reprimanded either 
privately or publicly by me. 


3. List those employees who were 
personally dismissed by me just 
prior to the time the pranks began 
to start. 


With these three lists before me, 
I would review each name carefully 
and eliminate those people who, af- 
ter careful mental scrutiny, would 
be less likely to be holding a grudge 
against me. Once again, in the com- 
pany of my supervisor, I would 
thoroughly check the rest of the 
people on my lists, and with those 
names remaining after the second 
check, the next step of my plan 
would begin. 


Unknown to one another, I would 
call each person mentioned on that 
list into my office and fully explain 
the situation and the damaging re- 
sults it is causing to me personally 
but heavily emphasizing the damage 
it is causing the company’s name. 
Anything that is said or discussed 
at the meeting would be held in 
strictest confidence. 

After meeting with all the people 
on my final list, I would wait ap- 
proximately one week to_ see 
whether or not the pranks have 
stopped—all the time assuming, of 
course, that the culprit was one of 
those people I spoke with. If at the 
end of that time the jokes continue 
to be played, I would, with the ap- 
proval and aid of my supervisor, go 
directly to top management with my 
problem since the company’s repu- 
tation as well as my own is still be- 
ing blackened. 

I feel this course of action would 
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be necessary if my plan failed. Of 
course, had the joker been one of 
the people with whom I had spoken 
and the pranks stopped, the matter 
would have been dropped—and for- 
gotten—as agreed upon between 
myself and those people with whom 
I had discussed the affair. 


OPEN-HANDED ACTION 


By C. F. Thomallo, Hughes Aircraft 
Company, Tucson, Arizona 


All evidence points to the fact that 
Mr. Goodman’s problem was con- 
ceived and born within his own or- 
ganization and, consequently, any 
immediate and lasting solution must 
have its birth inside his organiza- 
tion. 


The fact that Mr. Goodman stands 
for good management does not pre- 
clude the possibility of improvement 
in supervision. If he possesses the 
essential qualities of a good super- 
visor—and we have reason to as- 
sume that he does—he is necessarily 
conscientious and loyal in his em- 
ployer relationship as well as hum- 
ble and considerate of his employees 
and their problems. 


The cause of Mr. Goodman’s prob- 
lem, and consequent embarrassment, 
emanates from one of several pos- 
sibilities—envy, injustice, personal 
prejudice, or simply a deliberate 
and malicious intent to destroy 
morale. 


But regardless of which one of 
these possibilities caused the prob- 
lem, it can be resolved promptly 
through open-minded and open- 
handed action on the part of Mr. 
Goodman. At his request and invi- 
tation, all personnel of his organiza- 
tion, without exception, should be 
summoned to meet in general as- 
sembly. Before the entire body, the 
supervisor should express his sin- 
cere desire to improve the character 
of his supervision to a point where 
it will be, without question, the best 
possible. In order to realize this ob- 
jective, it should be acknowledged, 
it is necessary that each employee 
offer his suggestions anonymously 
through the use of a suggestion box. 


It should be mentioned subtly that 
there have been some indications 
of grievance and _ dissatisfaction 
in the group and that the supervisor 
would like to correct these as quick- 
ly as practicable in order to erase 
any organizational or personal em- 
barrassment that may exist. 


Such an approach, it is believed, 
would enlist the interest and coop- 
eration of all personnel—excepting 
the guilty—and thereby create an 
army of investigators anxious to 
clean up a situation which is a 
jeopardy to all. 
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FIND THE CULPRIT 


By Calvin L. Beal, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Lima, Ohio 


Certainly Bill should do something 
about this situation. He should go 
to top management and give them 
the complete story. These so-called 
pranks are more than pranks, they 
are illegal acts and should be treated 
as such. And top management 
should take charge in backing Bill 
up to the limit. 

Bill’s supervisors should call on 
outside help as well as to utilize all 
of their own facilities. The city 
police should be called in to help. 
The manner of original contact with 
the salesmen should be studied for 
clues. 

The company’s watchmen or po- 
lice department (if they have one) 
should be given all the information 
and requested to trace down all 
clues. The company’s switchboard 
operators should be alerted. And, if 
the union leaders are the right type 
such as most of them are, they 
should be called into the fight. By 
discreet listening and conversation, 
the union leaders will probably be 
in the best position to put a stop to 
these nefarious actions. And it is to 
their advantage to do so. 








In short, it is to almost everyone’s 
advantage that the culprit be 
tracked down. Management, com- 
pany prestige, union leaders, decent 
workers, and outside agencies as 
well as Bill are concerned in this and 
should all cooperate in detecting the 
hoodlum or hoodlums and bringing 
these activities to a halt. 





HONORABLE MENTION: John 
Gilkison, Scully-Jones & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois; Ruth Grace Glover, 
Terre Haute Ordnance Depot, Terre 
Haute, Indiana; Fred Harbaugh, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Bur- 
bank, California; H. Kiempisty, 
Chrysler Auto Body Division, De- 
troit, Michigan: Theodore Knight, 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Biff Jones, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
California; Ezra T. Clark, Princess 
Elkhorn Coal Company, David, Ken- 
tucky: Joseph J. Hall, National Dis- 
tillers Products Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky; W. T. Barker, 
North American Aviation, Inc., Los 
Angeles, California; William J. Kirk- 
patrick, Aladdin Radio Industries, 
Inc., Nashville, Tennessee; Edward 
R. Moran, Toledo, Ohio; and L. E. 
Trosclair, Ethyl Corporation, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 
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THE PERSONAL EQUATION 
(Continued from Page 16) 
want to do right and be honest 
in thought, word and deed? If 
the success of our system rests 
upon the willing acceptance of 
obligations toward others, how 
shall citizens receive training 
and instructions in the self-dis- 
cipline that is required? How 
shall they achieve a sensitive 
awareness of the implications of 
social responsibility in the day- 
to-day decisions of their own 
lives, how to find guidance in 
turning to the wisdom of the 
ages where other fallible men 
have faced the same problems? 
From what source will they 
draw the courage and conviction 
to resolve the conflict between 
self-interest and social respon- 
sibility between expediency and 

principle? 

Clearly the force is religion 
and the leadership is faith. Men 
follow those who know what 
they believe, and who show 
forth that belief in their lives. 
There are moments when no 
matter what our attitude may 
be, our soul is on its knees. Al- 
most without exception those 
whom the world calls great have 
found their lives purposeful, be- 
cause deep down inside they 
have believed they were part of 
a great whole, and that life had 
depth and meaning beyond that 
which they were able to compre- 
hend. Our tradition has given 
us our concept of the sanctity 
of the individual and the cour- 
age to do the right. 


HOPE 


The atmosphere of our way of 
life is that of hope, and hope 
begets promising effort. Where 
we approach our ideal in a prac- 
tical sense, is in the fact that 
each youngster in our midst has 
a chance, and as soon as he is 
old enough to dream he knows 
that this is so. The farthest 
flights of his imagination look 
reasonable as he begins to learn 
what others, who have gone be- 
fore him, have done with their 
lives. In areas where an ideal 
has approached fulfillment, the 
youngster soon discovers that he 
has been born into a classless so- 
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ciety. Who his father is matters 
not at all, but what he himself is 
matters much. 

Neither a rich nor a noted 
father can save a foolish son 
from himself in the strict testing 


process of an American com- : 


munity. But neither ability nor 
genius will, by the same token, 
go long unrecognised or unre- 
warded once they are exposed. 
This dynamic quality, so ap- 
parent in our national pattern of 
life, springs from this basic doc- 
trine of equal opportunity for 
all. 

Our characteristic, as Ameri- 
cans, is that we strive to do this 
willingly and freely. Whether 
we machine brakes, melt metal, 
or teach school, we do it because 
it is the right thing for us to do 
as individuals, proud to stand up 
and be counted for what we are. 
We exult in the domain which 
we possess over our own lives. 
We possess a drive for action that 
comes from this eagerness for 
living and trying to measure up 
to the individual challenge for 
accomplishment that is our 
priceless birthright in this land 
of freedom of the individual. 


FAITH IS KEY— 

The key to it is our faith in 
the dignity and worth of each 
human life, and our determina- 
tion that in every phase of our 
society we shall build from the 
bottom up and not from the top 
down. The essence of it all is to 
preserve to the full the free pos- 
sibility of each one’s own self- 
ex pression and self-develop- 
ment. That is the citizen’s divine 
mission in life: to be himself. 
Whatever limits that, is foreign 
to us in the true sense. 

The outward manifestation of 
the American way at work is 
freedom of choice for the indi- 
vidual in every activity of his 
life. Challenging indeed is the 
thought of how much remains 
to be done all along this line be- 
fore we may really be satisfied 
with this American way of life, 
this system of decisions freely 
made by men conscious of their 
personal responsibility to others. 
But the results already achieved 
are so inspiring that only foolish 


men would ever think of aban- 
doning it. Its advancement and 
preservation merit the utmost of 
consecration, dedication and de- 
votion from each of us who is 
privileged to enjoy its benefits. 

Whether we are the supervisor 
or the supervised we need a sen- 
sitive awareness of the impact 
of the words and actions of each 
person upon the conduct of 
others. This begins with our- 
selves. To the extent that we can 
observe objectively and criti- 
cally the influence which our 
own actions have on those about 
us, we can set out consciously to 
eliminate the harmful and 
strengthen the good. 

Having acquired some pro- 
ficiency in our own conduct, we 
may then hope to bring improve- 
ment in the lives of those others 
for whose welfare we are privi- 
leged to contribute. 

Daniel Webster once said: 
“Let our object be our country, 
our whole country, and nothing 
but our country. And, by the 
blessing of God, may that coun- 
try itself become a vast and 
splendid monument, not of op- 
pression and terror, but of wis- 
dom, of peace and of liberty, 
upon which the world may gaze 
with admiration forever!” In 
closing, I give you the creed of 
Dean Alfange which I think you 
will agree very well summarizes 
all that I have tried to say here. 

I do not choose to be a com- 
mon man. It is my right to be 
uncommon—if I can. I seek op- 
portunity—not security, I do not 
wish to be a kept citizen, hum- 
bled and dulled by having the 
state look after me. I want to 
take the calculated risks: to 
dream and to build, to fail and 
to succeed. I refuse to barter in- 
centive for a dole. I prefer the 
challenges of life to the guaran- 
teed existence: the thrill of ful- 
fillment to the stale of utopia. I 
will not trade freedom of bene- 
ficence, nor my dignity for a 
handout. It is my heritage to 
think and to act for myself, en- 
joy the benefit of my creations, 
and to face the world boldly 
and say, this I have done. All 
this is what it means to be an 
American. 


MANAGE September 1954 
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Ever see a prettier car than the Chevrolet Bel Air Sport Coupe? And this 
is just one of a great line of Chevrolet beauties. Best choice in the field. 


You're only young twice! 


Once when you take your first battered 
jalopy to your heart ... and once again 
when you put your first brand-new Chev- 
rolet on parade! After that—your motoring 
life is young for good! You’ve discovered 
the Fountain of Youth on wheels. 


WHAT'S CHEVROLET GOT 
THAT YOUNG PEOPLE GO FOR? 


First of all: It’s smooth! Real cool! It 
looks as a car ought to look that’s loaded 
with youngsters who love the feel of a 
spirited pick-up and the power of broad- 
shouldered brakes. Chevrolet is the only 
low-priced car in the world with a Fisher 
Body—which means that’s-all-there-is-there- 
isn’t-any-more! 


And what a pleasant surprise to dis- 


cover that you can run the new Chevrolet 


YEAR AFTER YEAR MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 





with the kind of money that fits a young 
man’s budget. And, of course, everybody 
knows that Chevrolet’s original cost is less 
than any other line in the low-price field. 


But if you are interested in those new 
automatic features a family car ought to 
have, you’ll find that Chevrolet offers them 
all—optional at extra cost if you want them. 
Such things as Powerglide, for example. 


Why don’t you drop around to your 
dealer’s and take a ride in a new Chev- 
rolet? You will realize again that nothing, 
no nothing, has ever topped Chevrolet for 
VALUE-—that when you put your money 
in a Chevrolet you’re putting it into the 
closest thing there is to a savings bank on 
wheels! ... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





pee 
SAFER STOPPING, TOO! The 
going’s great and so is the 
stopping! Those broad-shoul- 
dered Chevrolet brakes are ac- 


tually the largest in the low- 
price field. That’s to give you 
easier stops and safer control— 


anywhere, any time! 
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LIVELY CARS AND LIVELY GAS 
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PATENTED 
, i ; P COPPER-GLASS 
We'll bet this is the first time you ever got a tip SEAL 


from a horse! But, it’s a good one, ‘cause when it 








comes to spark plugs, our Sparky knows what he’s 
talking about. 

He’ll tell you clean plugs save gas. He’ll tell you, 
too, that AC’s exclusive “hot-tip” feature means a 
remarkable saving in gasoline — because a hot insu- 
lator tip burns away carbon and oil deposits, prevents 
plugs from fouling. Gas mileage goes up! Horsepower 


goes up! You get quicker, easier starting, too! 


So, when your plugs get close to the 10,000-mile 


change point, switch to “hot-tip” ACs. That tip is The Exclusive 
AC Petticoat Insulator Tip 


This recessed thin tip skirts, but does not 
See your Registered AC Dealer touch, the center wire. It heats up much 
. more quickly, burns away oil and car- 
bon deposits which are likely to foul 
Ordinary plugs lacking this feature. 


right from the horse’s mouth. Why not act on it now? 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION = GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


STANDARD FACTORY EQUIPMENT ON CHEVROLET + PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE e BUICK ¢ CADILLAC « GMC 











